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An Experiment in Fiction. 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE, PRATT 
INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

As we ull know, sometimes to our sor- 
row, fiction forms a very large percent- 
age of the reading done in public li- 
braries. If the fiction percentage is less 
than 70 per cent the librarian feels that 
it is not too large, if less than 60 per 
cent the result is occasion for rejoicing. 
So it is a fair statement to say that about 
70 per cent of all the reading done in all 
the public libraries in the country is 
novel reading. As that appears to be a 
normal condition it would seem to sug- 
gest that a large part of the librarian’s 
time and attention should be directed 
toward the subject, not so much perhaps 
of diminishing the amount as of improv- 
ing the quality of the fictiun read. That 
would seem to be the phase of the prob- 
lem that is likely to show best results for 

effort expended. 


Now what are some of the methods 
that have been used successfully to raise 
the standard of fiction reading? Not 
surely an advertised removal of this or 
that author from the shelves, nor a con- 
scious and evident effort to influence in- 
dividual selection; but quiet, persistent, 
unobtrusive offorts to make better books 
known, to emphasize without appearing 
to foree them. The Newark Public Li- 
brary for example, has printed a list of 
a hundred of the best books and a case 
containing copies of them is placed near 
the delivery desk. The reading of these 
books has been very greatly stimulated 


‘in this way. 


In Buffalo the experiment was tried 
successfully of placing in novels of the 
lowest class admitted to the library, lists 
of books of a slightly higher grade, and 
in these, still better lists. As for exam- 
ple in the back of one of McGrath’s 
books a list headed ‘‘Some other good 
books,’’ and containing for example Me- 
Cutcheon’s ‘‘Graustark,’’ Oppenheim’s: 
**Maker of history,’’ Hopes’s ‘‘ Prisoner 
of Zenda,’’ Davis’ ‘‘Soldiers of For- 
tune.’’ While in ‘‘Soldiers of Fortune’’ 
might be suggested Churchill’s ‘‘ Richard 
Carvel,’’ Wister’s ‘‘Virginian,’’ Spear- 
man’s ‘‘Whispering Smith,’’ F. H. 
Smith’s ‘‘Caleb West,’’ Winthrop’s 
*‘John Brent.’’ The philosophy of this 
means of approach to the mind of the 
reader is that you must start with him 
where he is—begin with something he 
likes, and following the lines of least re- 
sistance lead him to something better. 

The experience in Buffalo, by the way, 
was that the readers of the poorest and 





next higher grade of fiction were glad 
of the suggestions, but that readers who 
had advanced beyond this point could 
not be influenced in this way. 

The first step in thus improving the 
reading of the public is a realization 
on the part of the librarian, of her re- 
sponsibility in the matter. All those who 
meet the public at the circulating desk 
have it in their power to do much to raise 
the standard of reading if they them- 
selves know what there is about the poor- 
er books that appeals to people, and also 
in what writers of a better grade these 
same qualities may be found. This 
means wide and purposeful reading on 
the part of the librarian and some prac- 
tice in associating authors together in 
one’s mind according to qualities they 
have in common. As a means to that 
end, the making of graded lists of fic- 
tion, leading up from commonplace 
authors to the best writers of the differ- 
ent kinds of fiction, is most helpful. I 
have given problems of this sort to the 
class at Pratt Institute, always with the 
understanding that it would probably 
never be possible to lead a given reader 
along just such or such a path, but that 
the habit of mind acquired by practice 
in appraising and associating writers ac- 
cording to certain qualities of their work 
is extremely valuable in circulating de- 
partment work. 

In giving some typical examples, it 
may be well to emphasize before doing 
so, that the lists as such are not particu- 
larly valuable in themselves; the chief 
value lies in the making of them. 


From E. P. Roe to George Eliot: 


Roe—Opening a chestnut burr. 

Lyall—Donovan. 

Holland—Nicholas Minturn. 

Montresor—Into the highways 
hedges. 

Phelps—aA singular life. 

Deland—John Ward, preacher. 

Mrs. Ward—Marcella or Robert 
mere. 

George Eliot—Adam Bede. 


A list leading up from Duchess: 


Duchess—Phyllis. 

Burnett—Fair Barbarian. 
Burnett—Making of a Marchioness. 
Walford—Baby’s grandmother. 
Oliphant—Sir Tom. 

Norris —Heaps of Money. 


Trollope—Small House at Allington, 
Thackeray—Vanity Fair. 


List of detective stories for boys who 
have been reading Nick Carter: 


Mark Twain—Double-barrelled detectiyg 
story. 

Conan Doyle—Study in scarlet. 

Green—Leavenworth case. 

B. E. Stevenson—Holladay case. 

Collins—Moonstone. 

Poe—tTales. 


A eure for Henty: 

Brady—For the freedom of the seas, 
Crockett—Black Douglas. 
Weyman—House of the wolf. 
Stevenson—tTreasure Island. 
Couch—Splendid spur. 
Runkle—Helmet of Navarre. 
Scott—Ivanhoe. 

Dumas—cCount of Monte Cristo. 





Right Reading. 

A healthy mode of reading would fol 
low the lines of a sound education. And 
the first canon of a sound education js 
to make it the instrument to perfect the 
whole nature and character. Its aims 
are comprehensive, not special ; they re. 
gard life as a whole, not mental euri- 
osity ; they have to give us, not so much 
materials, as capacities. So that, how- 
ever moderate and limited the opportun- 
ity for education, in its way it should 
be always more or less symmetrical and 
balanced, appealing equally in turn to 
the three grand intellectual elements— 
imagination, memory, reflection: and so 
having something to give us in poetry, 
in history, in science, and in philosophy. 
A wise education, and so judicious read- 
ing, should leave no great type of 
thought, no dominant phase of human 
nature, wholly a blank. Whether our 
reading be great or small, so far as it 
goes it should be general. If our lives 
admit of but a short space for reading, 
all the more reason that, so far as may 
be, it should remind us of the vast ex- 
panse of human thought, and the won- 
derful variety of human nature. Be it 
imagination, memory, or reflection that 
we address—that is, in poetry, history, 
science, or philosophy, our first duty is 
to aim at knowing something at least of 
the best, at getting some definite idea of 
the mighty realm whose outer rim we are 
permitted to approach.—Frederic Harn 


son. 
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Iowa Library Association. 
OFFICERS. 


Miss Harriet A. Wood, Cedar Rap- 
ids, President. 

Mr. Irving B. Richman, Muscatine, 
1st V. Pres. 

Mrs. Walter I. Hayes, Clinton, 2d V. 


Miss Mary I. Amidon, Cedar Rap- 


ids, Secretary. 
Mr. J. W. Rich, lowa City, Treasurer. 


The Program Committee is planning 
for a strong program at the meeting this 
fall. The dates are October 12th-14th. 
The place is Des Moines. There should be 
an unusually large attendance because 
of the accessibility of the Capital City 
and the fact that it has been many years 
since the association met in Des Moines. 
The membership due of $1.00 should be 
sent to the treasurer, Mr. J. W. Rich, 


Iowa City. 





Northeast District—I. L. A. 
MISS LILLIAN B. ARNOLD, CHAIRMAN. 


The meeting of the Northeast District 
of the I. L. A. was held at Iowa Falls 
on May 25-26. Fifteen librarians and 
trustees attended the sessions which con- 
sisted of informal discussions held 
around a large table in the Library Aud- 
itorium. The first meeting was held on 
Tuesday afternoon when some of the 
niany problems of the small libraries 
were taken up. Under the topic of a 
librarian’s reading the question of read- 
ing at the delivery desk was quite fully 
diseussed and the consensus of opinion 
was that nothing should be done while 
in attendance at the desk which would 
in any way prevent one from giving the 
public due attention. Book reviews, se- 
lection and purchase of books, dupli- 
cates, editions, ete., were talked over and 
a most interesting part of the afternoon 
was devoted to the discussion of individ- 
ual books. Each one present named some 
of the works other than fiction which 
had proved popular in her library. 
A very excellent talk on advertising the 
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library and notification of the public of 
the resources of the library closed the 
afternoon program. 


In the evening the local committee en- 
tertained the visitors with a supper at 
which time some of the pioneers in li- 
brary work gave reminisences of early 
days. 


The regular program for the evening 
was open to the public and proved to be 
a most interesting and enthusiastic ses- 
sion. President Farrington, of the Iowa 
Falls library presided, talks were given 
by Miss Alice Tyler, Sec. of the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission, Miss Harriet Wood, 
President of the I. L. A., Mr. Hezzle- 
wood,, Superintendent of the public 
schools, and Rev. Hardcastle, the Baptist 
minister. 


On Wednesday morning the trustees 
session was held, Mr. Reed of Waterloo 
presiding. Under the question of: Is 
the present tax levy for public libraries 
sufficient for all expenses? a discussion 
of salaries was brought up and a most 
interesting statement made by the su- 
perintendent of schools in regard to the 
pay of teachers. The comparison of sal- 
aries of librarians and teachers show that 
the former are not nearly so well paid. 
This was emphasized by the figures 
which the superintendent was able to 
quote. Different forms of recommenda- 
tions for the library tax levy to the 
city council were read and Miss Tyler 
suggested that the Commission might 
supply such printed forms to the libraries 
in ease they are needed. Several libraries 
have suceeded in extending their privi- 
leges to persons living in adjoining town- 
ships, other libraries reported on the ef- 
fort which was being made to bring this 
about in their communities. The expense 
budget and the use of the lecture room 
were fully discussed. It was found that 
in some cases the use of the auditorium 
was not limited to educational affairs 
and that one or two of the libraries al- 
lowed their room to be used for church 
purposes. The value of library periodi- 
cals to trustees was the last question tak- 
en up. 





Middleeast District—I. L. A. 
MISS GRACE D. ROSE, CHAIRMAN. 


The district meeting for this section 
of the state was held at Vinton, in the 
lecture room of the public library, April 
20th-21st. 


Mrs. D. R. MeLane, President of the 
Vinton library board presided, and after 
an invocation and words of welcome, 
gave an interesting resume of the library 
movement in Vinton. She then intro- 
duced Miss Harriet A. Wood, of Cedar 
Rapids, President of the I. L. A., who 
gave an address on the ideals and work 
of the public library. Miss Wood de- 
fined the position of the library in a 
community, its relation to other institu- 
tions, its duty of co-operation with every 
educational movement, its aid in civic 
improvement, and the possibilities of its 
future. 

She also spoke of the work of the Iowa 
Library Commission and the Iowa Li- 
brary Association. Throughout there 


were many suggestions for practical use- 
fulness that could be applied in various 


ways in nearly every library. 

The last number was a paper on ‘‘The 
Man, the Place and the Book,’’ written 
by Miss Askew, secretary of the New 
Jersey Library Commission for the Min- 
netonka conference, read by Miss Rose. 


The audience of about sixty people 
then adjourned to the reading room, 
where Judge G. M. Gilchrist of the local 
board officiated at an appropriate cere- 
mony for the unveiling of a bronze tab- 
let to Mr. Carnegie and the donors of 
the library site. Judge Gilchirst took up 
the history of the Vinton library at the 
point where Mrs. McLane had stopped 
and also paid grateful tribute to those 
who had aided so materially in its es- 
tablishment. Below the large tablet, 
were two smaller ones, each commemor- 
ating a gift of $1,000 for books. 

The Wednesday morning session was 
devoted to topics of daily interest to li- 
brarians: What do librarians read? 
Book selection and purchase in its many 
phases. 


Miss Wood of Cedar Rapids, Migg 
Mullany of Clinton, Miss Fairbanks of 
Mt. Vernon, Miss Howe, Miss MeRaith 
and Miss Roberts of Iowa City and Migg 
Parkhurst of Marion each gave short 
talks, and all of those present partici. 
pated in the informal discussions, 
While it was impossible to agree upon g 
code for the librarian’s reading, empha. 
sis was given to the fact that each one 
can find time to do a little of real sty 
if so inclined, and that the librarian 
should acquaint herself with the best in 
all classes of literature in order to guide 
the reading of young people and make 
her work more effective. The discus. 
sions of the second topic were very prae. 
tical and helpful. 


The last session held Wednesday after. 
noon was of especial interest to trustees, 
There were present six trustees. The tax 
levy, the expense budget as outlined ip 
the I. L. C. blank, use of the lecture 
room, township extension of library 
privileges, and library periodicals, their 
value to trustees, were the subjects for 
discussion. Mr. A. W. White of the lo- 
eal library board presented very clearly 
the subject of the tax levy and the re- 
quirements and possibilities under the 
law. Mr. J. W. Rich of lowa City, Mrs, 
C. C. Loomis and Miss Wood of Cedar 


Rapids led in the discussion of the other — 


topies. All proved so interesting that 
the meeting was not adjourned until al- 
most time for departure of the train. 


There were twenty-four library work- 
ers in attendance, representing nine li- 
braries. Seven of these were free publie 
libraries and two college libraries. Six 
of the fourteen counties in the district 
were represented. 


A few of those who had planned to at- 
tend were deterred by the rainy weather 
and a number of others were unable to 
leave their libraries and expressed re- 
gret that they could not be present. 


While the attendance at Vinton was 
small, those present made up in enthv- 
siasm for the lack in numbers and the 
cordial hospitality of the Vinton people 
more than discounted the rain. 
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Southeast District—I. L. A. 
MRS. FLORENCE M’KIBBIN, CHAIRMAN. 


The library meeting of the Southeast 
District was held at Mount Pleasant, 
on the 18th and 19th of May. There are 
fifteen counties in this District. Three 
of which—Louisa, Davis and Van Buren 
—have no public libraries. 

There are twenty-four libraries in the 
District including five college libraries. 

The afternoon session with the Dis- 
trict Chairman presiding was a round 
table devoted to the librarian’s specific 
duties and problems. 

Following this session the trustees of 
the local library entertained the visiting 
librarian and trustees to a six o’clock 
dinner at the home of Mr. W. D. Worth- 
ington, one of their number. 

The evening session was held at the 
Presbyterian church with Dean A. C. 
Piersel, President of the library board 
presiding, and who gave sincere words 
of greeting. 

Addresses which were greatly enjoyed 
were given by Miss Alice S. Tyler, secre- 
tary of the Iowa Library Commission, 
Miss Harriet A. Wood, president of the 
Iowa Library Association and Hon. W. 
E. Blake, trustee of the Burlington pub- 
lie library. 

The morning session with Miss Mary 
Snyder, trustee chairman presiding, was 
devoted to the library from the stand- 
point of the trustee. Mr. Brigham, state 
librarian was present and added much to 
the interest of the discussion. ; 

Much benefit was derived from this 
District meeting and Mount Pleasant en- 
joyed having as guests these library 
workers of Southeastern Iowa. 





Northwest District—I. K. A. 
MRS. E. L. HORTON, CHAIRMAN. 


The Northwest District meeting of the 
State Library Association was held in 
the public library of Algona on June 
first and second. Mrs. Oberholtzer of 
Sioux City, Mrs. MeColm of Sheldon, 
Miss Goetzman of Ft. Dodge, Mrs. Eld- 
ridge of Clarion, Mrs. Chapin of Mason 
City, Mrs. Darland of Emmetsburg, Miss 
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Bowers of Clear Lake, Miss Shellenber- 
ger of Humboldt, and Mrs. Horton of Al- 
gona were the librarians in attendance. 
The interest and success of the meetings 
were greatly enhanced by the presence of 
Miss Alice S. Tyler and Mr. Johnson 
Brigham of Des Moines. Miss Harriet 
A. Wood, President of the State Asso- 
ciation was unable to be present. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
questions specially pertaining to the 
work of librarians. The meeting took 
the form of a round table and the dis- 
cussions were very free and informal. 
Each of the librarians present took part 
in the discussion and Mrs. Eldridge gave 
a very enjoyable paper on filling up 
‘*gaps.’’ She found gaps not only on the 
shelves but in the administrative side of 
library work and even the janitor serv- 
ice did not present that smooth, un- 
broken front conducive to the most effi- 
cient work of the library. The regular 
order of business was suspended and the 
paper discussed. 

A cheery wood fire in the fireplace 
added much to the pleasure and comrad- 
ery of those present at this session. 

In the evening Miss Tyler gave an 
address on the ‘‘ Educational side of the 
library,’’ and Mr. Brjgham spoke on 
‘*Progressive literature.’’ The rain kept 
many away but those present felt richly 
repaid for both addresses were filled with 
good things. The first dealt more espe- 
cially with the practical side of library 
work, the last with the ideal, and the one 
complemented the other. At the close of 
the session there was a short reception to 
enable people to get acquainted. Refresh- 
ments were served by the ladies of the 
Woman’s Library Aid Society—the so- 
ciety that has done and is doing so much 
to help the library. 

The morning session was given over 
to questions pertaining to the trustee 
side of library work. The members of 
the Algona board were present and with 
the librarians and a few interested citi- 
zens formed another round table and 
discussed in a very informal and help- 
ful way the topics prepared by the com- 
mittee. Township extension and the use 





of the lecture room occupied a large share 
of the time. The meeting adjourned 
Wednesday noon and the Algona people 
will be very glad when the time comes 
for them to have another District meet- 
ing. 





Southwest District—I. L. A. 
MISS BERDENA JAY, CHAIRMAN. 


The Southwest District meeting was 
held at Shenandoah, June 9th. 

. The morning session was called to or- 
der by the District Chairman. 

Mr. C. N. Marvin, the local president 
gave a very hearty address of welcome 
which was ably responded to by Mrs. 
Clara Willis, librarian at Clarinda. 

The topics discussed in the librarians’ 
session were: 

Best magazines and periodicals for 
the small library. Discussion led by Mrs. 
Daily, librarian, Council Bluffs. 

Book selection and purchase. Discus- 
sion led by Mrs. Alger, trustee, Villisca. 

Binding. When, what, where? Dis- 
cussed by Miss Temple, trustee, Atlan- 
tie. 

The Club Woman and the Library. 
Discussed by Mrs. Harriet Towner, trus- 
tee, Corning. « 

Work of the Free Traveling library. 
Miss Brown. 

The chairman called Mr. C. N. Mar- 
vin to the chair for the trustees’ session 
and the following topics were discussed : 

Is the present tax levy for public li- 
braries allowed by law, sufficient for all 
expenses ? 

In what form and when should the 
recommendation for the library tax levy 
be made to the city council? 

How can the lecture room be made 
most helpful? 

Township extension of library privi- 
leges. 

A resolution was adopted expressing 
the sense of the meeting that the tax levy 
for library purposes should be levied to 
the limit of the law, wherever possible. 

The topics were informally discussed 
with interest and ability and the trus- 
tees gave proof of their deep interest in 


the library work. This district was for. 
tunate in having Mrs. Towner of the 
State Library Commission present ag g 
trustee, and to have both Miss 

and Miss Brown, in the absence of Migg 
Wood who was unable to be present, 





Owning Up to What One Has 
Not Read. 


The fact made clear by the ‘‘ Auto 
biography’ of Herbert Spencer, that he 
‘‘might have filled a bookcase with mag. 
terpieces which he had refrained from 
reading,’’ has inspired Mr. Clarenge 
Rook with an idea. It would be charm. 
ing, he thinks, if we were all to make 
confession in this matter of classical 
reading, ‘‘owning up’’ to that neglect of 
certain immortal books of which thou. 
sands are doubtless guilty. Mr. Rook, 
with the desire of confession stirring in 
his breast, brought up the idea to a 
woman friend of his whom he deseribes 
as ‘‘famous as a maker of peotry and 
as a fine critic of literature and urt.” 
She admitted that it would be a relief 
to blurt out the truth. ‘‘But,’’ she 
added, ‘‘we must all do it together. 
There are things I could not tell alone,” 
Mr. Rook and his friend finally agreed 
to make one confession each. She said 
that she had never read ‘‘ Don Quixote;” 
he had never read ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
They got no further. They needed com- 
pany. This is doubtless what is needed 
by most men and women if they are to 
tell the truth about what they have left 
undone in their reading. We believe 
that a general confession on this point 
would be amusing—to those who deeline 
to confess. But ignorance of the clas- 
sices among those who are supposed to 
be well read is exaggerated. It is an old 
charge. It will probably be revived 
again and again in unending years to 
come. But the reading of the classics is 
also, as it happens, an old habit of eul- 
tivated people. The man who is really 
eapable of appreciating Cervantes or 
Bunyan or Dante generally manages to 
make their acquaintance.—Mt. Pleasant 
Republican. , *}s 
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The Public Library: the People’s 
University. 


gY REV. WALTER H. ROLLINS, WATERLOO, 
IOWA. 


The library as an institution is not 
modern so far as it is a repository of 
books or the writings of men. The clay 
tablets of ancient Babylonia remind us 
that the instinct of the collector was busy 
early in the world’s life. So down to 
the present time in many older countries 
the national or other library is simply 
an arsenal of literary accumulation. 

It seems to have been given to this 
country with its genius for progress to 
develop a new definition and a fresh 
usefulness for the library. When the first 
settlers arranged their plan of life on 
these shores three institutions were con- 
spicuous which indicated the intention 
of self development on the broadest plat- 
form; the improvement of the whole 
man. These were the church, town- 
house and the schoolhouse. The new 
ideal of democracy demanded a higher 
education for the citizen that he might 
fulfil a citizen’s duties. 

It remained for a Franklin, who saw 
the true vital value of books for the 
people, to organize his Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company. This might be termed 
a joint ownership plan as opposed to the 
present well known public library 
method. 

The following years marked a period 
when the country was keenly alive to 
public questions, and stimulating the li- 
brary idea and parallel to it we might 
mention the Lyceum lecture system a 
fore-runner of the present Chautauqua 
platform. So far had the book demand 
grown under the co-operative or sub- 
seriptive libraries that in 1847, Boston 
gained permission from the legislature 
to tax the people for the purpose of es- 
tablishing public libraries; a unique 
practice then. Now we put the library 


Note.—This paper was not prepared for 
publication, and is here given as presented at 
agathering of the people at the Waterloo 
Public Library on the annual library day, 
Feb. 23, 1908. Much here given was written 
in tentative form and enlarged upon at time 
of delivery. 


on a par with the other educational in- 
stitutions. It is Carlisle who said that 
“‘the true university is a collection of 
books.’’ This is too true in America 
where a few books well perused have 
been the only university to many a self- 
made man. In this centenary year we 
are learning anew the training in virile 
thought and chaste English which Lin- 
coln received from a limited library, prin- 
cipally his Bible and Shakespeare. A bet- 
ter education is now free to the poorest 
boy through thousands of libraries, large 
and small, scattered abroad over the 
country. 


As a university does more than a 
school, meeting growing lives at many 
angles, at many points of preparation, 
or genius, or special aptitude, so must 
the library,—the people’s university. It 
must minister to the average man, but 
increasingly satisfy the unusual man; 
the mechanical and inventive; the ar- 
tistic and aesthetic ; the religious and the 
materialistic; the practical and the 
dreamer; the people’s university must 
cater not only to the appetites that exist, 
it must as well stimulate higher passions, 
desires and ideals; and then these must 
also be ministered to and satisfied. 


Here then we would indicate briefly 
some of the opportunities or courses in 
the ‘‘People’s University;’’ with the 
school girl and the professional man, the 
mechanic, farmer and business man all 
enrolled, its work is not easily indicated. 
Our time is one of increasing recreation 


and out-of-door life. As the little girl 
said, meaning ‘‘concentrate,’’—it’s hard 
to make them ‘‘eonsecrate their 
thoughts.’’ The library today meets 
many people at the point of recreation. 
Some one has said: ‘‘ Bread and circuses 
satisfied the Roman.’’ The library has 
the hard problem of meeting the public 
at the point of its recreation and seeking 
to stimulate a taste for reading and ecul- 
ture. So we must admit a course of fic- 
tion to a place in our curriculum, be- 
lieving that the reading of good fiction 
may become the source of uplift and 
moral stirring; that the best books, or 
the best drama, or the best sermon share 





in the creating of higher purer cleaner 
life. Introduced to our university at 
the recreative point of fiction, our stu- 
dent may be guided into art, travel, his- 
tory, science, polities, philosophy, econ- 
omics, or other branches. 

Powerful among the agencies which 
bring earnest seekers to the library may 
be mentioned the Woman’s Clubs and 
reading circles of like nature. The man 
usually comes as an individual seeking 
his own bent and improvement, rather 
than being inspired by co-operative or 
club study. But the library’s influence 
is too weak if dependent on these inter- 
ests. Its real point of attack is after all 
the public school. The work of the li- 
brary is too often the difficult task of 
making palatable what the school has 
rendered distasteful. The dissecting 
table method results in a chronic dis- 
like for ‘‘masterpieces’’ as a general 
rule. The library has to promote cul- 
ture where the school has taught facts 
and analysis. If the present generation 


is to use the library intelligently in 
after life the change must begin in the 


schools. 
So the library seems forced to have its 


primary department seeking the co-op- 
eration of the parent and the teacher. 
How far the library may go is still an 
open question. The story telling hour 
is still experimental. The furnishing of 
child stories or preparation of pictures 
or other exhibits seem to be sources of 
helpfulness. For older children cer- 
tainly something could be done along the 
line of inducing the proper use and treat- 
ment of books. 

We must remember that the love of 
books is an artistic or aesthetic sense, as 
well as literary. May we not encourage 
earefulness by having for -the proven, 
neat, cleaner books, better rebound books 
and a few better editions. And let the 
library teach this thoughtfulness of use 
by having some sort of folders for rainy 
days and by other encouragement or ad- 
vice. Could not something be attempted 
along the line of a library reading 
course; let it be strong yet simple, pre- 
pared by the librarian and when com- 
pleted and written outline of the books 


submitted with personal criticism, 
the trustees on the annual library day 
award diplomas, or books even as a 
ciation of reading accomplished, 

the line of artistic appreciation could not 
the library foster an amateur photogr 
ie exhibit, thus teaching the the y 

to see the truly beautiful. Somethj 
more than talk is needed to offset the 
the rainbow supplements of the news. 
paper of unartistic sense. 

Another department may be mep. 
tioned in this hasty outline of the pogg. 
bilities of the People’s University; the 
department of university extension ye 
may call it. Books are already fyy. 
nished for many schools; why not send 
at regular intervals cases of books to 
our police station or to the fire depart. 
ment houses? Here is leisure that may 
be directed if the right thing is at hand. 
Let special bulletins be prepared from 
time to time on special subjects or classes 
of workers. The library should make a 
strong effort to reach the working man, 
It is hard to give him books on any spe. 
cialty in science or mechanics that will 
keep up-to-date long, yet the library 
should supply the demand. It should 
seek to furnish the best periodicals of 
special interest as well as general litera. 
ture for circulation. This may mean an 
accumulation of duplicates but will also 
mean service rendered. Such text-books 
as of the Armour or Scranton Corre 
spondence Schools could well be far. 
nished. If the reader prefers the maga- 
zine or text-book literature let him have 
them freely and up-to-date. Thus the 
library will become a perennial post- 
graduate course; and our school product 
will become our university student. 

Speaking broadly the library is a part 
of the educational system, and as such 
should seek not merely intellectual de- 
velopment, but, as the school, should lay 
emphasis on a larger ideal, right ethics, 
patriotism, broad citizenship. Quoting, 
‘‘the library exists not for the benefit 
it will be to John Smith, but for the 
benefit that benefiting John Smith will 
be to the community.’’ This is the Am 
erican idea, a better man a better state. 
But the library has become an institu- 





tion, and just so far as it has, so far has 
the power of personality’ departed. It 
does not so much exist for guidance of 
jdeals and literary inspiration, as to 
supply books. Just so much more need 
for ideals for the boards; but some 
managing boards or trustees are tend- 
ing today to become the decorative feat- 
ures of modern libraries. They are ap- 
inted for political reasons or financial 
rtness; it is not always true but 
too often. The spirit of the board will 
mold the policy of the library. 

In closing a few suggestions are made. 
A university ought to receive endow- 
ments. Why not give the library a good 
and needed book now and then? Let 
it not be a gift of necessity because we 
know not what else to do with it, but let 
it be a book carefully chosen, or a gift of 
money or proper prizes or funds to carry 
on extension work. 

In these days of decadence of Sunday 
School libraries why cannot all the 
churches unite and by a small annual 
gift from each, build up a department of 
fine religious reading that we may use 
in the place of the properly defunct de- 
nominational library. Or a missionary 
library which the trustees cannot largely 
support, might be created by these unit- 
ed gifts of the churches. Thus also law 
and medical departments of great value 
might be created by a little co-operation 
of interested parties. The library is pe- 
euliar like the school in that it ought to 
be kept out of polities; but a spirit of co- 
operation between municipal and private 
effort would be great gain. 

The public library like our great uni- 
versities needs to be equally broad and 
progressive in policy; its great work is 
to get the right books into the hands of 
the people. Just as a speaker needs an 
audience, so also does the library and by 
its own method it must create and hold 
its constituency. To do this best it must 
strive to relate its work to all other in- 
stitutions of ethical or even religious up- 
lift. The value of its work if conducted 
for the people, ever with a vision of pos- 
sibilities beyond, will be so definite, that 
this people’s university will command 
the support. encouragement and respect 
of every citizen. 
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Ames.—The addition to the library 
building which was provided for by an 
additional gift from Mr. Carnegie has 
been opened for public use and pro- 
vides facilities for the rapidly increasing 
work of the library. The extension gives 
increased book room and reference room 
space. 


Boone.—Extension of library privi- 
leges to the residents of one adjacent 
township was provided by the Ericson 
Public Library this spring and it is 
hoped that after one year’s trial other 
townships may become interested. It 
was through the earnest efforts of State 
Senator C. J. A. Ericson of Boone that 
the law was passed by the state legisla- 
ture authorizing township extension of 
library privileges. 

Burlington.—Prior to her removal 
from Burlington, Mrs. J. W. Blythe pre- 
sented to the public library a large part 
of the Blythe private library, consist- 
ing of general literature, fiction, ete. and 
comprising severai hundred volumes. 

Miss Elizabeth Lilly, who has been 
away a year on leave of absence to at- 
tend the Pittsburg Training School for 
Children’s Librarians will return at the 
close of the school year to take charge 
of the children’s room. 

Cedar Rapids.—The art exhibit in the 
public library in April under the au- 
spices of the Library Art Association was 
so satisfactory that it is planned to make 
this an annual affair. The pictures were 
original paintings by present day artists 
secured from New York. 

The experiment of having readings in 
German free to all in the club room of 
the library was tried successfully this 
spring, proving of interest to German 
citizens and those who are studying the 
language. 

Clarinda.—The dedication of the Car- 
negie library building, costing $12,500 
occurred Thursday, April 15th. The fore- 
noon exercises at the library building 
were for the children and consisted of 
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four Story Hour groups in charge of 
Miss Ruth Gatch, Children’s Librarian 
in the Des Moines Public Library. This 
session was in charge of Miss Mary 
Berry, one of the trustees. In the after- 
noon Mrs. O. H. Park presided and the 
program consisted of addresses by Miss 
Tyler, State Director 6f Library Exten- 
sion and Miss Gatch of the Des Moines 
Library. 

The evening meeting was devoted to 
the formal dedicatory program, with a 
history of the library by Mrs. Lorenz, 
report of the Building Committee by F. 
V. Hensleigh. The presentation of the 
keys, followed by the address of the even- 
ing by President MacLean of the State 
University and also a member of the 
State Library Commission. Music was 
rendered by the High School Glee Club. 

At noon luncheon at the Hotel Linder- 
man afforded opportunity for conference 
with township officers and other guests 
who were present. 

The Clarinda Public Library has the 
distinction of being more active in rural 
extension than any other library in the 


state having interested three adjacent 
townships to enter into contract for the 


free use of the Clarinda library. The 
board plans to send groups of books to 
certain neighborhoods in these townships 
somewhat remote from Clarinda. 


Clinton.—‘‘Library Day’’ was cele- 
brated for the first time by the Clinton 
Publie Library May 28th. The afternoon 
was devoted to the children and the at- 
tendance was so large that it was necs- 
sary to divide them into two groups in 
order to accommodate them in the lecture 
room, where Miss Katharine Tappert, 
children’s librarian in the Davenport 
Publie Library conducted a Story Hour. 
In the evening there was a large attend- 
ance of the men and women of Clinton 
to listen to a program consisting of a 
piano duet by Mrs. Chase and Miss Con- 
ger, an address by Miss Tyler of the 
State Library Commission on ‘‘The Li- 
brary an Educational Foree,’’ a violin 
number by Mrs. C. E. Loizeau of Du- 
buque, a sister of the librarian, Miss 
Mullany and an address by Pres. Mac- 


Lean of the State University on ‘pp, 
Free Public Library, the Sign and Seu 
of a Triumphant Democracy.’’ wip 

Exhibits of the work of the Publi 
schools in manual training and d 4 
science were given on the second flog: 
of the library and attracted many vigit, 
ors. 

The librarian, Miss Grace M 
has recently issued an attractive cirey. 
lar of information regarding the library 
and has also printed a list of ‘‘Practigg} 
Books for Practical veovle.’’ containing 
titles of books in the library on the jp. 
dustrial arts and trades and related gy}. 
jects. 

Davenport. — A quarterly Bulletin jg 
now issued for free distribution by the 
Davenport Public Library, with list of 
new books added during the quarter and 
other matters of interest to the users of 
the library. 

Dubuque.—Several valuable gifts haye 
recently been made to the Carnegie 
Stout Publie Library of Dubuque. Mr 
H. P. Ward of Washington, D. C. has 
given the set of Curtis’ North Americay 
Indians, a monumental work to congigt 
of twenty royal quarto volumes and 
twenty portfoilos of photogravurg 
bound in morocco, of which only five 
volumes are yet issued. This is a publi- 
eation in which historians and archaeolo 
gists are deeply interested and for which 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan advanced the 
funds for the preliminary investigations 
and pictures. Mrs. Ward has also pre 
sented two large etchings, beautifully 
framed. These gifts are a memorial to 
her husband, they having been residents 
of Dubuque many years ago. 

Judge Shiras, whose interest in the 
art collections of the library has been 
manifested by numerous yifts, has again 
remembered the library in the gift of 
framed engravings of all the presidents 
of the United States, to be hung in the 
historical room and also several water 
colors. 

Miss Lyman spoke at the Puble Edw 
eation day exercises May 27th and gave 
two Story Hours for the children in the 
library auditorium the afternoon of May 
29th. 
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Marion.— Miss Mary L. Parkhurst, 
has been the librarian of the Marion 
i¢ Library since its organization re- 

signed her ition in May to become the 

i of the Carnegie Public Library 
inthe thriving western city of Kalispell, 

Montana. Miss Parkhurst was a student 

in the Iowa Summer Library School in 

1902 and 1904 and has many friends 

throughout the state. 

Miss Mabel Alexander has been elected 
to succeed Miss Parkhurst at Marion; 
she attended the 1906 session of the Sum- 
mer School. 

Marshalltown.—The resignation of 
Mrs. Grace K. Haviland was accepted 
by the Library Board in May, it being 
Mrs. Haviland’s intention to spend next 

in Europe. Mrs. Haviland has had 

a successful five years’ service as head 

of the Marshalltown Library and her 

re is greatly regretted. 

Miss Maude Kimberly, who has been 
an assistant in the library for several 
years has been elected her successor. 

Monticello.—Mrs. Amanda Hosford 
has resigned her position as librarian 
and has taken up her residence in Idaho 
where she has interests. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Nettie Hazard, who has 
been associated more or less with the 
library since its organization. 

Muscatine.—Miss Ellen G. Stocker, 
who was granted leave of absence to 
complete her library course at the Cleve- 
land Library School (Western Reserve 
University) has returned to the library 
at the close of the school year. 


Pella.—Miss Carolyn Van Vliet, the 
librarian of the Carnegie-Viersen Public 
Library was married June 9th to Mr. 
§. B. Baron of Pella and will continue 
to reside there. Miss Van Zante a teach- 
er in the Pella public schools has been 
elected librarian. 

Rockwell City.—The new Carnegie 
building was dedicated June 3d, the ex- 
ereises being held in the M. E. church in 
the evening. The program consisted of 
music, a financial statement by M. W. 
Frick, an address by Miss Tyler of the 
State Library Commission, a vocal solo 
by Mrs. B. E. Stonebraker and the Dedi- 


catory address by Judge Z. A. Church 
of Jefferson. 

Many visited the new building during 
the afternoon and expressed gratification 
over its convenience and beauty. Mr. 
Carnegie contributed $8.000 and the citi- 
zens of Rockwell City raised over $3,000 
by subscription. The building is well lo- 
cated, fronting on the public square. 

The women of Rockwell City have 
been maintaining a library for almost 
two years and have collected about 1,000 
volumes which were turned over to the 
new city institution. Mrs. W. H. Allen 
is the librarian. 

Miss Langworthy, the organizing as- 
sistant, sent by the Library Commission, 
classified and catalogued the books be- 
fore the dedication and opening. 


Sheldon.—The attractive and conveni- 
ent new Carnegie building was opened 
to the public in March without the 
usual dedicatory exercise. The building 
cost $10,000 and provides a substantial 
home for the library, which has hereto- 
fore occupied rented rooms. Mrs. L. C. 
McColm is the librarian. 


Sibley. —At a special election April 
20th the people of Sibley voted on the li- 
brary question with favorable result. A 
very creditable collection of books has 
been provided through the efforts of the © 
Library Association, which will now be- 
come the property of the city library. 


Tipton.—Miss Helen Harwood has re- 
signed as librarian to accept the posi- 
tion of librarian at Minot, N. D. She is 
succeeded by Miss Wormer a graduate of 
the Illinois Library School, 1909. 


Woodbine. —The active efforts of those 
interested in library matters has resulted 
in an offer from Mr. Carnegie of $10,- 
000 for a library building and about 


$1,800 has been raised by citizens for 


the purchase of a lot. The township ex- 
tension plan has also been adopted by 
the new library board and one township 
has contracted for the free use of the 
library. As Woodbine voted a munici- 
pal tax for a library only a little more 
than a year ago their progress has been 
most gratifying. 





Books of Myth and Legend: why Boys 
and Girls Should Read Them. 
BY MISS LOUISE MCCOY, TRUSTEE ALGONA (IA.) 
PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

To learn of the myth, we must go to 
history or to be really correct, we must 
go back of history, into the days when 
there was no written page, back to the 
days when wonderful stories were passed 
from person to person; from generation 
to generation ; from age to age; growing 
in beauty and in marvelous adventure 
as they developed. Myths are not made; 
they grow like the folk-songs of the peo- 
ple, they spring up, one knows not from 
where! like gossamers that float in the 
air; they come from the people and are 
of the people. 

A myth is the fairy story of a primi- 
tive people,—a fairy tale with so deep 
a meaning that it ineludes religion, phil- 
osophy and science. These myths which 
have been voiced by the poets of an 
age become the mythology of a nation. 
Macaulay says we must become as chil- 
dren to understand poetry, for the true 
poet flourishes only in the uncivilized 
ages; perhaps this partially explains 
why a child seems to enter into the spirit 
of mythology and feel its truth and 
beauty instinctively. 

There are certain questions that near- 
ly every child and every savage asks: 
What is the world? What is man? What 
is evil? And from whence did it come? 
What is death and what comes after 
death? The answers to these questions 
gradually crystallized into the stories of 
creation, of the gods, of heroes, fore- 
fathers of man. but ‘‘unfamiliar, myste- 
rious, remote.’’ 

The Greek answered in the myth of 
Pandora, the first woman endowed with 
all heavenly graces, yet human in her 
curiosity, who let out all the plagues 
upon mankind, but counterbalanced the 
evil, by giving the world hope. In the 
the tale of Prometheus, who stole fire 
from heaven to give to man; and in the 
beautiful conception of earth and love 
coming together into existence. 

To the Greeks we are indebted for 
the most beautiful myths, for their pur- 
pose was worship of beauty, grace and 
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heroic strength. Hence they transforma 
the most crude material fact into g 
cinating, artistic myth. The ¢ 


gods were not personifications of 
preme power and intelligence, byt 
ators of fancy as they came from 

lar legends, as one writer says: ‘‘ 
was so near at hand that their own 
roes climbed to it and became deni. 


J vw 
among 


gods.”’ 

There is a difference of opinion 
students as to the origin of 
whether they began in fable and 
be regarded as history, or began ag 
tory and were poetized into fable y 
myth. Historie heroic deeds were 

story 


less the basis and about these the 
teller and poet wove a legend, 

into jt all the superstitious awe of 
unknown power, all the love of beauty 
nature and also the human infirmities gf 
men. Out of this evolved the hero, th 
demi-god, or as the German expresgeg jf 
halb-gott and lastly the god. : 

Closely allied to the myth and oft 
inseparably connected with it, is the 
gend. They differ in one respect only; 
the myth is more purely imaginatiy, 
the legend more historic in its soun 
To distinguish: The stories of Zeus, of 
Minerva, Apollo, and all the gods ay 
myths; while the story of Hereules, of 
Jason amd the golden fleece, of the sieg 
of Troy, all have had an historic hk 
ginning, however slight. 

There is one thought we need to keep 
in our minds as we read and interpret 
the myths of Greek and Roman and Te. 
ton—that these stories were not men 
fiction to them, but that they were thet 
ligious belief of the people. For ths 
reason the reading and study of myth 
will give a knowledge of the religion 
thought of the people and can be secured 
in no other way. Everyone now wish 
to know the principle myths and legends, 
because they are almost a necessary pat 
in the education of the well-read. Lite 
ature and art are so filled with constat 
allusions to these that ignorance of thet 
lessens our pleasure and understanding 
of the great masterpieces. 

Homer’s ‘‘Tliad’’ is one of the mot 
notable examples. Remove the wealthd 
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fable and legend and we find a simple 
of facts,—a stolen wife, and an en- 
husband, an attempted rescue, a 
pesieged city. Yet Chateaubriand, the 
fF said that there are but 
two events in history, the siege of Troy 
and the French Revolution ; for all an- 
gent history centers about the first, 
modern about the second. 


The introduction of the Iliad is pure 
jmagination,—the story of the apple of 
discord ; what have we more thrilling in 
modern fiction than this scene of the 
golden apple, thrown down by the god- 

















“4 dess Discord, ‘‘for the most beautiful,’’ 
and the three goddesses; Here; Athene, 
sony and Aphrodite as claimants. To the 
mere mortal, Paris, is left the decision 
and the Greek complicates the situation 

y by bribery. Here offers him regal pow- 
8 of er: Minerva, wisdom and martial suc- 
te cms; while Venus promises to him the 
mi world’s fairest woman. Paris is very 





human and in decision goes to the god- 
dess of love, thus deciding his own des- 
tiny and that of the world and Helen 
with her fateful beauty becomes the com- 
plieating force in a national tragedy. 


Every boy admires the mighty Her- 
ecules and the accomplishment of his 
twelve labors. You do not need to tack 
a moral on to make him see the intellec- 
tual keenness, the ingenuity and perse- 
verance of Hercules. The winning of 
the apples of Hesperides and the cleans- 
ing of the Augean stables will always be 
inspiring. 

The. exquisite love story of Orpheus, 
the musician, who mourned so deeply 
for dead Eurydice, that Pluto permitted 
him to enter Hades. After many pray- 
ers Eurydice was to be allowed to re- 
turn with him to earth, but on ene con- 
dition, as they went Orpheus was not to 
look back at her; but in his great love 
he turned for an instant, to see if she 
were really following and Mercury, mes- 
senger of the gods, draws her gently 
back. Not to know this sweet legend, 
would be to miss the beauty of one of 
our finest pieces of sculpture. 

Virgil’s ‘‘Aeneid’’ connects the le- 
gends of the Greeks and Romans, and 
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brings us almost into the realm of his- 
toric fact. No one believes the details of 
the story of Romulus and Remus, and 
their founding of the city of Rome, but 
would you like to lose the story from 
your treasures ? 


Probably Horatius never held the 
bridge over the Tiber, or Virginius did 
not kill his daughter, Virginia, to save 
her from the slavery of Appius Claud- 
ius, yet these legends are more real to 
the world than the names and acts of 
many emperors. 


Often in history, the fact and legend 
are so closely interwoven that we can 
not always distinguish, but that should 
not, we think, exclude the fiction. Call 
it fiction, well and good; but let it be- 
come a part of our thought, for it is, 
indeed, an important factor in the his- 
toric conception of a people, and in the 
knowledge of the passions and ideals of 
primitive mankind. 





Library Legislation, 33d G. A. 


At each session of the General As- 
sembly it is necessary that certain li- 
brary legislation be secured either to 
meet the demands of the growing work 
opening out before our free public li- 
braries, or to strengthen the work of the 
library interests of the state as expressed 
through the Libray Commission with 
its libary extension activities and Trav- 
eling Library, or the state Library 
Board with its State (Reference) Li- 
brary and Historical Department. 


The Thirty-third General Assembly 
was no exception. The Iowa Library 
Association has a standing Legislative 
committee which this year consisted of 
Senator C. J. A. Ericson, F. F. Dawley 
and G. M. Titus. This committee pre- 
pared a bill as directed by the Associa- 
tion to amend the law regarding library 
trustees (section 728 of the Code) pro- 
viding for vacancies in the Board of 
Trustees in case of failure to perform 
the duties of the office; this bill was in- 
troduced in the House, referred to the 





proper committee and was never recom- 
mended out for passage by the commit- 
tee. 


A bill, at the request of one of the li- 
brary boards of the state, amending sec- 
tion 732 regarding the tax levy. was in- 
troduced in the House and passed bot 
bodies. 


Legislation was sought to adjust the 
relations of the various interests in 
charge of the State Library Board, 
which is composed of the Supreme Court 
Judges, the Governor, Secretary of State 
and Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion; the interests being, the Historical 
Department, the State (Reference) Li- 
brary, the Law Library and the Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. The bill pro- 
vided for the transfer of the manage- 
ment of the Archives department to the 
Historical department, where it had 
formerly been, and the consolidation of 
certain of these interests under one head. 
Many complications arose and the bili 
was defeated. 


The legislation asked by the Library 
Commission, which is a Board of seven 
members, three ex-officio and four ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and having 
in charge the Library extension work. 
was chiefly for an increase of appro- 
priation in order to care for the in- 
creasing Traveling Library work and 
to continue library extension activities 
throughout the state. The chief need 
was for funds to employ skilled help for 
these two lines of work and it was diffi 
eut for legislators unfamiliar with thc 
trend of modern library work to see thie 
importance of this. The bill passed the 
House with no dissenting votes but was 
amended in the Serate. As _ finally 
passed the total annual appropriation 
for Library Commission work is in- 
creased, but limitations were placed by 
the Committee on Retrenchment and Re- 
form upon the use of the funds for the 
important work calling for expert ser- 
vice; hence the plans of the Library 
Commission for the next two years can- 
not be carried out as extensively as had 
been hoped. 
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Iowa Library Commission, Des Moine 


The following complete volumes 
bound) are now on hand in the P, - 
eal exchange and will be sent with: 
cost, other than transportation: 


Century, O. S., vols. 24, 26-4 

47, 49, 51, 53, 58, 60, 68. 0, 426, 
Cosmopolitan, vols. 19-27, 29, 35 
Everybody’s, vol. 14. ; 
Harper’s, vols. 63-67, 69, 71.3 78, 
80-83, 86-95, 98, 109, 111, 119° 
McClure, vols. 8-26. ; 
Munsey, vols. 13-30. 

North American Review, vol. 148, ° 
Outlook, vols, 70, 76-82. 

Review of Reviews, vols. 22-34. 
Scribner’s Magazine, vols. 8, 23, 26 


Pubic Library, Waterloo, lowa, 
MISS FANNY DUREN, LIBRARIAN, 


Write directly to the librarian, m 
garding the following books for sale o 
exchange: 


Holcomb. Men of might in Indig 
missions. 1901. 

Fletcher. Sign of the cross in Mada. 
gascar. 1900. 

Chamberlain. Cobra’s den (India). 
1900. 

De Forest. Sunrise in the Sunrise 
Kingdom. Paper. 

Hodgkins. Via Christi. Paper. 
Hamill. Fetichism in West Africa 
1904. 

Jack. Daybreak in _ Livingstonia 
1900. 

Noble. Redemption of Africa. 2y, 
1898. 

Parsons. Christus liberator. 1905. 
Stewart. Dawn in the dark conti- 
nent. 1902. 

Taylor. Price of Africa. 1902. 
Drummond. Tropical Africa. 
Homer. Iliad tr. by Bryant. 2, 
Houghton, 1870. 

Blaine. Twenty years in congress. 
2v. Bell, 1884. 

Channing. Works. 6v. Munroe, 
Headley. Napoleon and his marshals. 
2v. 1849. 

Macaulay. Critical and miscellane 
ous essays. 7v. in 4. Appleton. 
Cyclopedia of electrical engineering. 
2v. Gebbie, 1892. 

Students reference work; cyclopedia. 
38v. Howard, 1905. 

Lippincott, v. 17-26, 39-42, bound. 





Best Book of 1908. 


r iven in ‘‘New York Libraries,’’ 
al July Number.) 


Fach year the New York State Li- 
prary secures a vote from the New York 
libraries and some others as to the most 

‘rable books issued the previous year. 
The result of this vote for 1908 is com- 
jled by Martha T. Wheeler of the New 
York State Library and published in 
New York Libraries.’’ She says, ‘‘It is 
jnevitable that in a popular vote based 


on actual knowledge, where most of those - 


participating have had no opportunity 
to examine more than a small proportion 
of the books in the tentative selection, 
fiction will lead, because fiction flies fast 
and is widely demanded; and it will be 
supplemented by the books that through 

pular appeal, the name of a respected 
author, skilful advertising or newspaper 
discussion have forced their way to at- 
tention.’ 

Delay in the issue of this number of 
the Quarterly makes it possible to in- 
elude this list, the first being grouped 


by classes, the second being in order of 
votes received : 


Books Grouped by Classes. 


Philosophy and ethics. 
Abbott. On the training of parents. 
Ross. Social psychology: an outline 
and source book. 
Royce. The philosophy of loyalty. 
Abbott. The home builder. 


King. The seeming unreality of the 
spiritual life. 

Barton. Daybreak in Turkey. 

Clarke. A child’s guide to mythology. 
Lodge. Science and immortality. 


Sociology and education. 
Lowell. The government of England. 
Taft. Present day problems. 
Corbin. Which college for the boy? 
Cronau. Our wasteful nation. 
Palmer & Freeman. The teacher. 
Coolidge. The United States as a 
world power. 
Hunter. Socialists at work. 


Natural science. 
Serviss. 
eye. 
Emerson & Weed. 
know them. 


Astronomy with the naked 


Our trees; how to 
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Huntington. 
sumach. 
Lowell. Mars, as the abode of life. 
Rogers. The shell book. 

Weed. Wild flower families. 

Miller. The bird our brother. 


Poison ivy and swamp 


Usefui arts. 


Fagan. 
nalman. 
Worcester. McComb & Cariat. 
ligion and medicine. 

Gulick. Mind and work. 
Bailey. Tre state and the farmer. 
Butterfield. Chapters in rural prog- 
ress. 
Burrell. 
Richards. 
Williams. 


arts. 
Caffin. A child’s guide to pictures. 
Upton. The standard concert guide. 
Weitenkampf. How to appreciate 
prints. 
Jenks. 
ple. 
Hoffman. 
Krehbiel. 


Confessions of a railroad sig- 


Re- 


Living on a little. 
The cost of cleanness. 
How it is made. 


Photography for young peo- 


Piano playing. 
Chapters of opera. 


Amusements and sports. 


Winter. Other days: being chronicles 
and memories of the stage. 

Glover. “Dame Curtsey,’s’” book of 
guessing contests. 

Johnston & Chapin. Home occupa- 
tions for boys and girls. 

Rhead. The book of fish and fishing. 


Literature. 


The servant in the house. 
Keller. The world 7 live in. 
Crothers. By the Christmas fire. 
Stevenson, comp. Poems of American 
history. 

Lounsbury. The standard of usage in 
English. 

Doyle. Through the magic door. 
Repplier. A happy half-century, and 
other essays. 

Van’ Dyke. House of Rimmon: a 
drama in four acts. 

Burroughs. Leaf and tendril. 
Herford. Monologues. 

Humphrey. Over against Green Peak. 


Kennedy. 


Description and travel. 


Van Dyke. Out of doors in the Holy 
Land. 
Brooks. 
Higginson. 
try. 
Johnson. Highways and byways of 
the Pacific Coast. 

Hornaday. Camp-fires on desert and 
lava. 

Ruhl. The other Americans. 
Howells. Roman holidays. 
Sidgwick. Home life in Germany. 


As others see us. 
Alaska, the great coun- 








History. 
Cromer. Modern Egypt. 
Page. The Oid Dominion: her mak- 
ing and her manners. 
Laut. Conquest of the great North- 
west. 
Thwaites. Wisconsin. 


Biography. 
Palmer. Life of Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer. 
Greenslet. Life of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. 
Morgan. -Abraham Lincoln, the boy 
and the man. 
Jones. Thomas Alva Edison. 
Terry. Story of my life. 
Page. Robert E. Lee, the southerner. - 
Wilstach. Richard Mansfield. 


Fiction. 
Fox. Trail of the lonesome pine. 
Churchill. Mr. Crewe’s career. 
Smith. Peter. 

Ward. The testing of Diana Mallory. 
Johnston. Lewis Rand. 
DeMorgan. Somehow good. 
Mitchell. The red city. 
Brown. Rose MacLeod. 
White. The riverman. 
Cable. Kincaid’s battery. 
Crawford. The diva’s ruby. 
Crawford. The primadonna. 
Gale. Friendship village. 
Booth. The post-girl. 
Hewlett. Halfway house. 
Deland. R. J.’s mother. 
Glasgow. Ancient law. 


Javenile. 
Montgomery. Anne of Green Gables. 


Adams. Harper’s indoor book for 
boys. 

Pier. The new boy: a story of St. 
Timothy’s. 


Onken & Baker. Harper’s how to un- 
derstand electrical work. 

Plummer. Roy and Ray in Canada. 
Howard. Famous Indian chiefs I have 
known. 
Camp. 
story. 
Carpenter. How the world is clothed. 
Finnemore. England. 


The substitute: a football 





Books in Order of Votes Received. 
Fox. Trail of the lonesome pine. 
Churchill. Mr. Crewe’s career. 


Smith. Peter. 
Ward. Testing of Diana Mallory. 
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‘Kennedy. The servant in the ; 

























Palmer. Life of Alice Fr ) 
mer. a . 
Van Dyke. Out-of-doors in the Hy, 
Land. Sy. 
Johnston. Lewis Rand. 
meme Somehow good. 
reenslet. Life of Thomas 
drich. Bailey 4 
Montgomery. Anne of Green G 
Mitchell. Red city. 
Brown. Rose MacLeod. 
Fagan. Confessions of a railroad 
nalman. a 
Worcestetr, McComb & Coriat. 
ligion and medicine. 
Adams. MHarper’s indoor book 
boys. 
White. The riverman. 
Keller. The world I live in. 
Brooks. As others see us, 
Cable. Kincaid’s battery. 
Crothers. By the Christmas fire. 
Higginson. Alaska, the great ¢ 
try. 
Lowell. Government of England, © 
Stevenson. Poems of American 
tory. 
Crawford. The diva’s ruby. 
Crawford. The primadonna. 
Gale. Friendship village. 
Lounsbury. Standard of usage 
English. 
Booth. The post-girl. ¥ 
Johnson. Highways and byways 
the Pacific coast. 
Morgan. Abraham Lincoln, the 
and the man. 
Taft. Present day problems. 
Corbin. Which college for the 
Gulick.. Mind and work. 
Pier. The new boy. 
Hewlitt. Halfway house. 
Hornaday. Camp-fires on desert 
lava. 
Onken & Palmer. Harper’s how 
understand electrical work. 
Cromer. Modern Egypt. 
Deland. R. J.’s mother. 
Glasgow. Ancient law. 
Jones. Thomas Alva Edison. 
Palmer. The teacher. 
Beach. The barrier. 
Page. The Old Dominion. 


Plummer. Roy and Ray in C 
Serviss. Astronomy with the 1 
eye. 


Camp. The substitute. 
Howard. Famous Indian chiefsT 
known. . 

Ruhi. Other Americans. 


